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THE YOUNG CZAR AND HIS ADVISERS. 

BY THE HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, LATE UNITED STATES 
MINISTER TO RUSSIA. 



The character of autocratic rule obviously depends on the 
character of the autocrat. True, in these modern days, even the 
autocrat is largely the creature of conditions. Advancing civili- 
zation circumscribes and moulds imperial will by historic tenden- 
cies and overmastering public opinion. But, on the other hand, 
the currents of national development fall into the eddies of per- 
sonal impulse. There are settled traditions and tendencies in 
Eussia, but they are affected and modified by the dominant tem- 
per and influence of the hour. When Eussia advanced from the 
sceptre of Nicholas I. to that of Alexander II. she advanced from 
the virile and robust imperialism of a splendid despot, to the pro- 
gressive and expanding liberalism of an enlightened ruler. When 
she passes from the reign of Alexander III. to that of Nicholas 
II. she passes from the tranquil, secure, rigorous sway of a firm, 
self-poised, austere, peace-loving monarch — to what ? 

The late Czar of Eussia slowly but deeply impressed him- 
self on Europe by three characteristics. First, he was recog- 
nized as an upright, conscientious sovereign, of moral rectitude, 
high personal character, and worthy public aspirations. Second, 
as a Eussian of Eussians, he aimed to cultivate the distinct na- 
tional spirit of his own great Empire. Third, he was supremely 
devoted to the maintenance of peace in Europe. He was not 
Titanic like Peter the Great, or brilliant like Alexander I., or 
imperious like Nicholas, or fertile and flexible like Alexander II. 
But he was virtuous, exemplary, and faithful ; he was loyal to 
duty as he understood it ; he was industrious, plodding, and con- 
stant. He had strong religious instincts, and he sometimes 
mistook intolerance for religious duty. He loved the truth, 
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and hated lies and liars. If he was deceived and misled, it was 
not consciously or willingly. Slow in reaching conclusions, he 
was fearless and resolute in maintaining them. He was his own 
unfaltering master, and his ministers were his ahle servants. If 
his policy was sometimes questionable, his personality inspired 
respect and confidence. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to his internal 
rule, there is universal agreement in acknowledging the sobriety, 
the sagacity, and the strength of his self-determined r61e in the 
great European drama. He was indisputably the arbiter of 
Europe and the sheet-anchor of continental peace. It has been 
said that he wanted peace only until he could prepare his armies. 
This is not true. Alexander III. was devoted to peace for the 
sake of peace. There were warlike influences and tendencies 
about him, but he controlled and mastered them. He was not 
endowed with genius, and yet, without ostentatious assumptions 
or meteoric coups, he surely and firmly wrought a change which 
lifted Russia from a secondary position to the first place in the 
arbitrament of Europe. The consummate statecraft of Bismarck 
swung the European equilibrium on the pivot of Berlin ; but 
measurably during his later career and still more palpably after 
his fall, the calm, steady grasp of Alexander III. moved the 
political centre of gravity from Berlin to St. Petersburg. He 
saved France from isolation and gave her security without giving 
her license. He checked Germany and cooled her aggression 
without alienating her friendship. In his own impregnable 
citadel of the north, with all the reserve power of his mighty 
empire, he said to the nations : " Peace ; be still." 

What of the new autocrat ? Nicholas II. is young, untried, 
and inexperienced. Only twenty-six years of age, he conies un- 
expectedly to the throne while his father was still in his prime, 
with the reasonable assurance of a long reign before him. As a 
youth he did not ripen rapidly, and there was apparently no rea- 
son why his active initiation into public affairs should be hastened. 
After he passed his twenty-second year his development of char- 
acter and intellect made a more distinct impress upon those about 
him, and beyond the ordinary course of education his father be- 
gan slowly to prepare him for the high r61e he was destined to 
play. Without any large measure of responsibility he was brought 
more into public life. His tour through India and Japan broad- 
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ened his horizon and strengthened his self-reliance. It is an in- 
teresting and, perhaps, suggestive fact that, as a part of this tour, 
a journey through the United States was at least considered and 
inquiries were made on the subject ; but, whether for lack of 
time or for other reasons, it was not undertaken. 

At the time of the great Russian famine the young Czarevitch, 
as a part of the plan of bringing him to the front, was made Presi- 
dent of the Russian Relief Committee appointed by the Emperor. 
It was in conjunction with this committee that the American con- 
tributions of more than $100,000 in cash and five shiploads of 
food were distributed. Its work in directing the organization 
and operation of voluntary charity and relief was entirely distinct 
from the official machinery of the Government, and yet blended 
with it at points. The presidency of the heir to the throne gave 
it the highest dignity, and his personal participation in a move- 
ment which allowed independence of action accustomed him to a 
sense of responsibility. His earnest and discriminating expres- 
sions respecting the American gifts and the spirit lying behind 
them indicated a just understanding and an intelligent interest. 
"Without striking personality or dominating characteristics he 
created the impression of being amiable, well poised, amenable to 
counsel, and controlled by a sense of obligation. He has had the 
inestimable advantage of being brought up in a family home of 
the deepest mutual affection and devotion, and of the sweetest 
and most wholesome influences. Alexander III., partly by his 
own rather sombre and severe nature, and partly through the 
melancholy circumstances of his accession, sympathized with the 
reactionary tendency. His public rigor seemed to be a part of 
his personal ethics. Nicholas is not as stern a moralist as his 
father ; and while, in spite of the example of Alexander II., lax 
personal views and liberal public principles are not necessarily 
associated — and it would be a sorry thing if they were — yet, on 
the other hand, there may be a distinct public gain in a personal 
code which does npt harden into general austerity. 

The new Czar is believed to be of more liberal inclination than 
his predecessor. The events preceding and surrounding his acces- 
sion have brought him into contact with Western ideas and 
influences. When Alexander III. came to the throne he was ten 
years older than his son now is. He had been married fifteen 
years. He had lived amid the agitation and turmoil which 
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distinguished the stormy reign of Alexander II. His opinions 
and bent had been formed. He fonnd himself Emperor through 
a bloody assassination which sent a thrill of horror through the 
world. These things confirmed the predisposition of his own 
mystic nature towards a reactionary policy. The circumstances 
under which the present Gzar succeeds to the crown are different. 
He is younger and more plastic. The associations of his auspi- 
cious marriage are calculated to broaden and liberalize his mind, 
and it will be strange if .they do not make him more open to the 
spirit of national progress. All indications within the few weeks 
of his reign point in that direction. The reports that orders have 
already been given contemplating a general system of elementary 
education, the enlargement of the powers of local self-govern- 
ment vested in the Zemstvos or provincial assemblies, and the 
development of the local representative system into a national 
parliament, must be received with reserve. These are too great 
changes — especially the latter, which involves the vital question 
of absolutism — to be undertaken without full premeditation, and 
it would be extraordinary if a young monarch suddenly thrust 
into the dazzling rulership of more than a hundred millions of 
people should immediately venture upon such radical reforms. 
But the steps which are sure and known, the acts of grace attend- 
ing his accession, the modification of proscriptive measures, the 
recall of oppressive governors — all are hopeful indications. While 
his real character and policy are yet to be tested, there is much 
to encourage the belief that he will aim at internal pacification 
and progress. 

But there will be no swift and signal change. In any esti- 
mate of the effect of a new personality on the throne, great 
account must be taken of the permanence of the Russian system. 
The Russian ministers are not personal favorites ; they are able 
statesmen marked for their places by capacity and fitness. Their 
commission comes not from title of nobility, but from the higher 
title of brains. Curiously as it may cross the current idea of Rus- 
sian autocracy, many of them sprang from the people. M. de 
Giers, the venerable, astute, and wise Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
— the prolongation of whose valuable and beneficent life would 
be an assurance of continued peace — did not inherit rank or 
fortune. M. Witte, the masterful Minister of Finance, was a few 
years ago a subordinate railway official in south Russia. He first 
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commanded special notice by taking the responsibility of dis- 
obeying the mistaken order of a superior. His decision and 
capacity attracted attention, and he was rapidly promoted until 
he was finally pnt at the head of the Finance Ministry as the 
fittest man in the empire for the place. Equally without rank 
was his predecessor, M. Vyshnegradsky — a conspicuously able 
man, upon whose table there was lying in 1890 the free silver bill 
precisely in the form in which it was lying on the desks of the 
American Senate, who knew its provisions to the minutest details, 
and whose comments, if they could properly have been reported, 
would have edified and almost startled the American people. 
M. Durnovo, the head of the other great Ministry of the Interior, 
belongs to the same class. 

It is thus seen that with autocracy there is much of bureau- 
cracy, and much of ability and stability. The change of Em- 
perors does not necessarily mean a change of imperial agents. 
The changes are likely to come only as nature or chance com- 
pels them, and then they are likely to be governed by the same 
rule. The nobles do not constitute an official class. They make 
up the court, but do not make up the government. Under the 
Bussian idea the Czar is the tribune of the people. Originally 
he was elected, and he is still regarded, however remotely, as 
their representative. Theoretically the government, though 
resting on one will, stands for the masses and not for the classes. 
If a personal allusion may be pardoned, a somewhat remarkable 
conversation of a high court official with the writer is recalled 
as illustrative of Eussian sentiment. He said that Eussian ad- 
miration and sympathy — not of the common people, but of the 
upper educated ranks — were extended overwhelmingly to Mr. 
Gladstone rather than to the Tory leaders of England. His ex- 
planation, if surprising, was at least simple. The Tories stood 
for the class idea, a kind of officialism based largely on title. Mr. 
Gladstone stood for the idea of the masses. Strange as it seemed, 
this was akin to the Eussian idea. Eussia had no primogen- 
iture, no political nobility, no hereditary claims, no official class. 
Possibly the Eussian admiration for Mr. Gladstone was increased 
by the feeling that he was not as strenuous in his foreign policy 
as some others ; but the view here reported lets an interesting 
side-light upon the Eussian theory. 

The character of the Eussian Government and the perma- 
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nence of the bureaucracy are far from precluding modifications. 
There are contests and cabals around the Senate House which 
overlooks the striking statue of Peter the Great, and in the great 
Ministries which face Alexander Place. Sometimes they are car- 
ried to the Anitchkoff or the Winter Palace. There are two dis- 
tinct influences, one liberal and progressive and the other reac- 
tionary. M. Pobyedonostseff, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
has been the natural religious leader of the reactionary tendency. 
He belongs to the fifteenth century rather than to the nineteenth, 
and has been the embodiment and champion of the proscriptive 
spirit. He was the tutor of Alexander III., and this early asso- 
ciation, together with his strong religious feeling, not unnatur- 
ally threw the late Czar considerably under his sway. But there 
is good reason to think that for some time his influence has been 
waning. Two years ago the Grazhdanin, the one journal of St. 
Petersburg which the Emperor himself was said to read every 
day, though itself reactionary, published a series of articles 
attacking M. Pobyedonostseff, and they were believed to be in- 
spired by several of the Ministers. With the change of sovereigns, 
it is not probable that he can maintain his past prestige, and the 
policy of reaction and proscription will be weakened in the decay 
of one of its strongest pillars. Count Vorontzoff-Dashkoff, the 
Minister of the Imperial Household, and a man of great personal 
position and influence, though ostensibly keeping clear of politics, 
is a quiet and effective factor in the movement for progress, 
and it is already announced that he remains in that place of close 
and confidential relations. 

In dwelling upon the stability of the Russian political sys- 
tem, which puts limitations even upon the autocrat, and which 
must be estimated in considering the probable course of domes- 
tic or foreign policy, it is not forgotten that in emergencies there 
have been marked and significant departures. Under Alexan- 
der II., Loris-Melikoff, Milyutin, and Abaza were the three con- 
spicuous Ministers who represented the liberal policy. When 
Alexander III. speedily dismissed them and installed the abso- 
lutist Ignatieff, it signified the overthrow of liberalism. But 
that was an exceptional situation. It was a crisis of conflict and 
reaction. The Ministers were wholly one way and the Czar 
wholly the other. There is no such condition now. It is not a 
time of struggle and vehement fermentation. Outside of Pobie- 
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donostzeff, none of the ministers holds any such pronounced posi- 
tion as would be incompatible with a reasonable modification of 
past tendencies. What is probable is tbat in the internal affairs 
of the empire the rigorous administration of oppressive codes 
will be mitigated. Whether this relaxation of harsh methods 
shall develop into a policy of real progress, depends upon the 
attitude of the Czar when his views become matured, and that 
is still a matter of conjecture. In foreign affairs he is reason- 
ably sure to follow his father's devotion to peace. He has 
never given any sign of military ambition or of the aggrandiz- 
ing spirit. He may have a warmer personal regard for the 
Emperor William, and family ties may exercise their influence 
in family affairs. But if necessary to maintain the European 
equilibrium and preserve peace, Prance will not be left without 
support. The wise statecraft of settled diplomacy is not to be 
lightly set aside on any personal caprice. 

Nor, in an estimate of the forces which affect the present and 
future of Russia, must we fail to take account of the national 
sentiment. At the time of the Cronstadt ovations a former am- 
bassador of Great Britain declared that these extraordinary de- 
monstrations revealed to him for the first time the existence of a 
public opinion in Eussia, and a public opinion so powerful that 
even the Emperor was constrained to bow before it. But it is 
questionable whether this was not a misuse of terms. There is 
no public opinion in Eussia as we understand it — an opinion grow- 
ing out-of free discussion and based on independent inquirv and 
judgment. But there is a puissant national feeling which asserts 
itself sometimes with irresistible force. It was such a potent and 
irrepressible manifestation that compelled Alexander II. to enter 
upon the Eusso-Turkish war. It was a similar expression in con- 
nection with the Cronstadt festivities that disclosed the overwhelm- 
ing Eussian demand for an attitude that would serve as a counter- 
poise to the Triple Alliance. Eussia has faith in her destiny. One 
element would see her rise by being open to European influences 
and civilization and by playing a great hand in European politics. 
Another element would keep her a Slavic power, and limit and 
consolidate her national instincts and tendencies. 

Alexander II. was a cosmopolitan. Alexander III. was pre- 
eminently a Eussian. In the curious alternations which have 
followed each other in Eussian history from the beginning of the 
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century, Nicholas ought to incline to liberalism. The late Czar 
sought to develop and cultivate the national spirit. Katkoff, the 
great Moscow editor, voiced the Eussian aspirations for a distinct 
Russian policy and movement. Under that influence appealing to 
his own impulses, Alexander III. emancipated Russian statesman- 
ship from German domination in foreign affairs and set about 
unifying his domain in its internal structure. In some directions 
this movement for nationalization had harsh expression, and in 
others it was more lax than might have been expected. After 
the Schleswig-Holstein war, Germany required the adoption of the 
German language in the churches of the conquered territory. 
But Russia still permits the local language in the Lutheran 
churches of the Baltic provinces. On the other hand, the brave 
and hearty Finns found it difficult to surrender any part of their 
ancient and cherished rights, and the Jewish proscription has 
been drastic and deplorable. The questiou of chief interest is 
not whether the new Czar will keep the peace, for on that point 
there can be no doubt, but whether he will ameliorate past con- 
ditions and face towards measures of progress. 

Summing up, the change from an Emperor "whose character 
and convictions and policy were fixed and known, to one whose 
mind is yet unknown, is something of an experiment. But the 
glimpses we have are encouraging, and the surroundings and 
conditions constitute a reasonable guarantee. The policy of 
peace will be preserved. National interests and national senti- 
ment will control. Individual predilections and associations 
may determine personal relations, and may modify forms and 
expressions ; but national forces dominate even Emperors. On 
the broad field of Europe the teachings of Alexander III. will 
be likely to guide his son. In the internal government of the 
Empire it is not probable that there will be any early or marked 
revolution. In time the pendulum may swing back to the more 
liberal side from which it oscillated after the cruel assassination of 
Alexander II. The first duty of a prudent sovereign is to know 
his realm, and while Nicholas II. is mastering his great trust, the 
personnel, and administration, and policy of Russia will hardly 
suffer any radical change. 

Charles Emory Smith. 



